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persons who were intending to engage in single combat, and
he declared that similar proceedings would be taken against all
who, in any way whatever, committed any act which was con-
nected with the giving or receiving a challenge.1

It was little that could be done by proclamations and
prosecutions to put a stop to an evil which was rooted in
opinion. The sense of honour which made men duellists would
only give way before a larger conception of the duty of self-
sacrifice in the public service, and this conception had little
place in James's court. In the outer world it was strong and
flourishing. There is something in a city community, when
the city has not attained to an overwhelming size, which fosters
the growth of local patriotism, and it is easy to understand
why, in true liberality of spirit, the merchants of the City out-
shone the Northamptons and Somersets of Whitehall

Such a merchant was Thomas Sutton, one of that class of
moneyed men which had risen into importance with the rising
i6io prosperity of the country, and which was already
Button's claiming a position of its own by the side of the old
Hospital. county families of England. He had no children to
whom to leave his accumulated stores, and consequently his
property was looked upon with longing eyes by all who could
urge any claim to succeed to a portion of it at his death. An at-
tempt had even been made to induce him to name Prince Charles
as his heir, whilst the Prince was still a younger son, to whom
an estate worth at least 6,ooo/. a year would be no unwelcome
gift. To this proposal Sutton refused steadily to listen. He
was more inclined to pay attention to those who, like Joseph
Hall, successively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, invited him
to devote his money to some pious or charitable object. After
some consideration he determined to erect a school, and a
hospital for old and decayed gentlemen, at Hallingbury in
Essex, and in 1610, he obtained an Act of Parliament giving
him the powers requisite to enable him to carry out his inten-
tions.

In the year after the passing of the Act, however, Sutton

1 Letters and Life, iv. 395.